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things like history and economics and philosophy.
There was so much they had not taught him anything
about at Harrow and Sandhurst. So he resolved to
educate himself on the hot afternoons at Bangalore.
His mother sent him out the books he asked for,
and Winston Churchill sat down to learn things for
himself. He began with the Decline and Fall., because
Gibbon had been his father's favourite author, and
was promptly captivated by the vast sweep of his
majestic narrative and the stately measure of his
style. This was the source at which his father had
imbibed the rich Randolphian compound of derision
and false gravity; and though Lieutenant Churchill
was not thinking yet of forming his own style> it was
formed imperceptibly by Gibbon through the long
afternoons at Bangalore,

But he had other guides as well, as he explored the
past. For after Gibbon he pursued Macaulay, who
had been highly spoken of by his nurse's brother-in-
law;, a retired prison-warder in the Isle of Wight.
That author's lyrics already commanded his favour-
able notice; and he now embarked upon the History;
The hard glitter of its prose compelled his admiration,
and a young Churchill was distressed to read Whig
strictures on the great Duke of Marlborough. Now
he was reading steadily four hours or so a day. From
history he passed on, untutored and intrepid, to
navigate the uncharted seas of philosophy* Plato's
f^pubUc and Aristotle's Politics (in suitable transla-
tions'* afforded him a sort of home-made Greats;
and, thus fortified, he faced the more immediate
problems raised by Malthas* Essay on Population and
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